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Target Practice 
(All in the day’s work) 
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Time to Cast Off 
' (Why sea-captains go mad) 






























Keep Your Eye on the Ball 


Life Prints in Color 
Make 


Suitable Gifts 


Think of a friend who may enjoy 
owning a few of these clever prints. 
Printed on fine plate-marked Bristol 
board, size 12 x 16 inches. 


Price 25 cents each. 
Send $1.50 for any six. 


Shipped prepaid 
on receipt of remittance. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street New York 
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All’s Well That Ends Well 
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Who Did That ? 
(See the culprit) 
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How the Rumor Started 
(“And all who told it added something new, 


And all who heard it made enlargements, too”. ) 
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The best binder for life | 
is a wedding ring. 
The next best is the 


one you see here, the 
price of which is 





One Dollar 


Address Lire, 
17 West 31st Street, New York 


The binder is black cloth, with gold letter- 
ing, and will hold twenty-six copies. 

















Your Son’s Future 


| 
will be successfully moulded along | 
clean-cut conservative business lines 
if he can qualify as an active partner 
in a firm organized to develop a 
special branch of the banking field. 
If interested, please send immediately 
full information as to the qualifications 
your son possesses, and if satisfactory 
an interview will be arranged for. 


Box 77 Life 

















The Militaristic Circle 
HE uever-ending circle of the 

militarists is to create bigger 
armies and navies to make better prep- 
arations for war to insure peace to 
raise more taxes to build bigger armies 
and navies to make better prepara- 
tion for war to insure peace to raise 
more taxes to build bigger armies and 
navies, etc. They are right about 
everything except that this perform 
ance tends toward peace. 
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New Year's Eve 
A hail, New Year! 


you merry greeting, 
Jocund and young; 
We wait upon the threshold for the 
meeting ; 
Our song is sung. 


We give 


Along the road of years we hear you 
coming 
With dancing feet, 
Timing the tune the harp of life is 
strumming, 
A lyric sweet. 


Yet not for us the blossoming and 
gladness, 
But measure slow; 
As down the path in faltering and 
sadness 
We see one go 


Who looks back from the turning hill 
descending, 
With outstretched hands, 


Seeking the way across the sunset 
blending 
To promised lands. 
While safe in shadow from your 


brimming roses 
Silent we wait, 
Until an old friend goes and twilight 
closes 
That Western gate. 


Bear with us, then, and join in requiem 
royal 
From vantage here, 
Bidding this good-bye to a comrade 
loyal— 
The brave old year! 
Kate Masterson. 


In Defense of the Present 


HINGS are not worse than they 
were when you were little. They 
only seem so. If they have changed 
in any essential respect, it has more 
likely been a change for the better. 
The misleading thing is that when you 
were a child your elders talked to you 
so much about goodness and virtue 
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‘GREAT WESTERN 


CHAMPAGNE 


MADE IN AMERICA 
Highest Honors in France 
Extra Dry Svecia! Reserve 
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The Only American Champagne Ever Awarded 
a Gold Medal at Foreign Expositions 


Paris Exposition, France, 1867. Paris Exposition, France, 1889. 
Paris Exposition, France, 1900. Vienna Exposition, Austria, 1873. 
Bruxsiles Exposition, Belgium, 1897. Bruxelles Exposition, Belgium, 1910. 





REIT 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N. Y. 
OLDEST AND LARGEST MAKERS CF CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA 
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Eminent Physicians Know the Value 


of Holstein Cows’ Milk for the Baby 


It is becoming recognized generally that milk from 
the purebred Holstein cow is the nearest attainable 
approach to breast milk. Because of its similarity to 
human milk, Holstein Cows’ Milk is especially fitted to 
meet the needs of infants. 

As in human milk the globules of fat contained are 
small, uniform in size, and for that reason easily 
digested. In heavier, fatter milks, the curds formed 
are coarser ard full of greasy fat, and the delicate baby 
stomach is unable to cope with them. 

Holstein Cows’ Milk, modified according to physician’s 
directions, or fed to the baby without modification, will 
surprise you in its results. Your baby will thrive on it, 
as will any other member of the family, for its compo- 
sition renders it an ideal food for them all. 

Holstein Milk is naturally light-colored. Contrary to 
the rapidly disappearing tradition, rich-looking, yellow 
milk is not better milk. 

Send for our free booklet, “The Story of Holstein 
Milk.” Ask your milkman for a supply of Holstein 
Cows’ Milk. 
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THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
9-X American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 





and unselfishness you naturally as- 
sumed the world to be full of those 
admirable qualities, and that the older 
one grew the easier it was to find the 
right path and follow it. 

In a 


upon you. 


elders imposed 
If they did not actually 
lie, they let you believe that the worst 
things in the world were bad little 
boys and bad little girls, and that 
nearly everybody stopped telling lies 
and being selfish after they reached a 
certain age. 

and other similar bluffs at their face 
value, or a very slight discount there- 
from. You thought that a man who 
was so kind and looked so wise as the 
doctor must always know what he was 
talking about; that judges who could 
wear such majestic gowns must be the 


word, your 


And you accepted these 


acme of perspicacious impartiality, and 
that teachers could not be so impa- 
tient without having a great deal of 
intelligence to back it up. 

And then you grew up to find that 
all these people are just people, and 
that all the wise men are in. hooks 
whereupon you did not stop to analyze 
the matter, but just jumped to the con- 
clusion that the world is deteriorating. 
On the contrary. 


mot. Fs 
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IRST AMATEUR GOLFER: 
What are you going around in 
now? 
Seconp AMATEUR GOLFER: Oh, in 
five or six. 
“Five or six! Holes?” 
“No. Lost balls.” 
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Handsome premium picture in colors, # 











Resolved 


To urge nobody too insistently to become a regular 
subscriber. 


Not to be too humorous. 


To charge five dollars a year as usual, and ten cents a 
number. 


To issue as many new editions of the Miniature Life 
free, as the gracious public will stand. 


Not to have any unintelligent subscribers in 1915. 


To print no original contributions by Rabindranath 
Tagore, Kaiser Wilhelm, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Charles Sanger Mellen or Theodore Roosevelt. 


To refuse to listen to the opinions of others when they 
don’t happen to agree with mine. 


To omit the coupon from this page occasionally in 
order to show the world that we are independent of 
the tyrannous advertising department. 


To continue to be an elder brother to the under dog. 


Life 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 

_ $1.26). Send Lir: 
for three months to 








One Year, $5.00. 











3? * Pd 
e WHERE LOVE IS, given Pa Open only to new subscribers: no sub- 


with each yearly subscription. a 


scription renewed at this rate 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 75 





(Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04. 
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Influential 


R. EUGENE BRIEUX, the 
French playwright, whose drama, 
“Damaged Goods”, made such a stir 
in sex circles in New York last winter, 
has been defending the plays which 
teach great moral principles. He 
says! 
“TI believe the theatre furnishes 
a means for reaching the public 
which is more effective than any 
other. If one hears something read 
aloud, one is often more moved 
than in reading it to one’s self, and 
when one sees it acted at theatres 
he is still more moved.” 


Undoubtedly that is true, but does 
our distinguished friend believe that it 
is really a good thing to try to influ- 
ence others to do what we think is 
“good” just because at any particular 
period in the world’s history a ma- 
jority of people agree with us out- 
wardly, no matter what they may prac- 
tice in secret? 

There are indications at the present 
moment that the sex propaganda, or 
when-to-tell-the-children fad, is pass- 
ing over; that, in reality, it was a 
manifestation of other things than ap- 
peared on the surface, and that after 
it has passed the world will go on 
about the same as before, when little 
boys knew much more than anybody 
gave them the discredit for, and big 
boys were no better than they ought 
to be—the only difference being that 
a few “leaders in thought”, who posed 
as the guardians of morals, made a 
good deal of hard cash out of it 
while it lasted. 





IS WIFE: This paper says an 
army of one hundred thousand 

men has wrecked a railroad in Belgium. 
RAILROAD MAGNATE: What a waste 
of energy! A board of five directors 
could have done it just as thoroughly. 
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FLORID 


CUBA—SOUTH 


FOUR 
THROUGH 
TRAINS 
DAILY 


ALL STEEL ELECTRIC LIGHTED DINING CAR TRAINS 
Superior Roadway, Equipment and Service to 





OFFICES: Charleston, Summerville, Augusta, Savannah, 
NEW YORK Thomasville and Florida Resorts. 
1218 Broadway 
248 Washington St, LEAVING NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA FROM PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 
1019 Chestnut St. “Florida and West Indian Limited” 9.15 A.M. 
BALTIMORE “New York and Florida Special” 2.12 P.M. 
Light & German Sts, (28th Season) in operation Jan. 4th 
WASHINGTON | “Palmetto Limited” 3.34 P.M. 
1406 ag a Ave. | “Coast Line Florida Mail” 9.30 P.M. 











Atlantic Coast Line _ 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
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“Tipperary” Tipped Off 

IEUTENANT EVANS and Secre- 

tary Daniels between them are 
likely to make “ Tipperary” the most 
popular song among our men-at-arms 
since “A Hot Time”. 

Our navy is eighteen thousand men 
short-handed. What we have got is 
sO many men, so many ships, so many 
guns, and “ Tipperary”. 

Is it well, Mr. Secretary, to shut 
down on the sentimental supplement 
of our navy while we are still so short 
in force? 


Scattered 


AT was employed on an engineer- 
ing job, a few miles out of the 
city, and was carried to his work by 
an express train, which accommodat- 








Lord Bryce has written to the editor 
of The Unpopular Review 


’Tis a long time since I have read 
anything so good in any review or 
magazine. . To my great satis- 
faction people here were beginning to 
appreciate and enjoy it when the storm 
burst upon us. 


It is fresh, not hackneyed or con- 
ventional, and it is full of thinking, 
written not ecause something has to 
be said, but Lecause the writers have 
something to say. 


Specimen copies sent subject to return or 


payment | 
75 cents a number. $2.50 a year.| 
| 
| 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 3! West 32nd Street | 





ingly slowed up near the scene of his 
labors. One morning, however, the 
train rushed through the cut without 
reducing speed, and the superintendent 


of the job looked in vain for Pat. At™ 


last he saw a much-battered Irishman 
limping back down the ties, and called 


to him: 3 
“Hello, Pat! Where did you get 
off?” 


Pat turned stiffly, and waving his 
hand toward the steep embankment 
sighed : 

“ Oh—all along here!” 





SHOPKEEPER: That knife has four 
blades besides a corkscrew. 
ScorcHMAaN: Have ye no got one wi’ 
one blade and four corkscrews? 
—London Opinion. 




















Snow and Sleet to \& 
Sunshine and Flowers 
PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, §. C. 
NOW OPEN 









for Motoring, Riding or Driving. 





Proprietors, 





Superb 18-hole Golf Course, Tennis, and good roads 
Livery con- 
nected with hotel. Cottages for rent. Booklet. 
F.W. WAGENER & CO., 


CHAS, A. WEIR, 
Manuger. 











Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
and Wioter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. 
CO. Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 
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An entertainment 
of action and 
education 


a WZ 
KN wly 


ANY in f 


HE people of this country want action; | ‘ 

anything that moves, that does things, that 

acts, appeals to them. This fact has given 

the United States a world-wide reputation 
for being a country of action; the most progres- 
sive country on earth. 


For the same reason the great Exposition at San Diego 
is going to be the most entertaining exposition ever held. 
Here the visitor will see not only “still life” in the 
finished products of soil and factory; he will see also the 
action of processes. There will be all that other exposi- 
tions have shown of art, manufacture, machinery, products 
of soil, utilities of various kinds and of various peoples, 
and there will be a moving, throbbing real life exposition 
of the accomplishment of these things. 


There will be much to entertain one, out of doors; tea 
growing, small farm cultivation by extensive methods; 
large farm operation on gigantic scale, and such things; 
and indoors there will be every activity of modern day 
manufacture. 


This Exposition will not be wearying; the soft, balmy 
air is healthful and strength-giving; the picturesqueness 
of all the surroundings keeps the mind active and re- 
freshed; the memories of romantic days of Spanish Mis- 
sions entertain when you are moving about and when you 
stop to sit down and drink in the wonders of it all. 


Volumes could be written on the climate, the scenery 
from the Mesa or table land, on which the Exposition 
stands, the bay and sky, the islands and the sparkling sea ; 
all this enhanced by the colorings of the most exquisite 
flowers, and rendered intoxicating by the perfume-laden 
air—a paradise for the man or woman who has not known 
the joy of such an atmosphere of peace and rest. 








Five hundred miles to the north lies San Francisco, where 
during the greater part of 1915 will be held another Exposi- 
tion, also celebrating the opening of the Panama Canal, the 
two supplementing each other. When California celebrates, 
the Golden State’s enthusiasm requires two outlets. 

,On up the coast and across the Rockies there are other 
sights which make all other lands commonplace. It is the 
Great West of the Grand Canyon, the Yosemite, the Yellow- 
stone, the Painted Desert, the Great Trees. Itis the West 
that youshould see, and 1915 is the time for you to see it, when 
California with her two Expositions offers you the opportunity 
and special rates, 


COME! Come any time in 1915 


Open January 1 
Los que en una altura, entre las montanas y el mar, eligieron 
este lugar sagrado, vislumbraron quizas en el ultimo fulgor del 
sol poniente alguna promesa de futura grandeza. 





** Perchance the men who chose this sacred spot 
Set high between the mountain and the sea 
Tn that last radiance of the sunset found 
Some promise of a glory yet to be.’ 





PATIO OF THE CALIFORNIA 
COVNTIES BVILDING 











* COPYRIGHT 19 1<. CHARLES DANIEL FREY - 














HOLD the souls of all the world, 
The little souls so mad for joy 
They drink the wines of wickedness, 
They clasp for gold the dross alloy; 

The languid souls, incurious, 

That pass like watchers at a play, 

That meditate so white and chill 

Nor heed at all, the common day; 

The mighty souls so _ great in 
grief ; 

The burning souls so swift in song; 


Time 
The tender, silent souls of peace, 
They one and all to me belong. 


Beneath my temple gate they bend, 
Before my sombre shrines they bow 
And each unto its secret self 
Repeats its one impassioned vow. 
They term me cruel and protest, 

They term me mighty and rebel, 

Yet never guess the sacrifice 

Is made because I love them well. 


Mine is the harlot’s soul that weeps, 

Mine are the priests who kneel to 
pray, 

The maid who dreams, the child who 
laughs, 

The thief who hides his heart away, 

And be it late or be it soon, 

To serf in chains, to lord above 

I set upon each pallid brow 

The deathless symbol of my love! 

Leolyn Louise Everett. 








AN AIDA AUDIENCE 


~ 








(TO BE EN REGLE THIS SEASON GOWNS MUST ACCORD WITH THE MUSIC) 
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The Salvage of Germany 


WE have been taught to consider 
¥ that a leading detail of the dis- 
turbance in the German mind that 
brought on the war was the big Ger- 
man assumption about Germany’s duty 
to the rest of mankind. As to that, 
one blames not so much Germany’s 
aspiration to improve the world as the 
preliminary methods she had in view 
in doing it. She proposed first to 
subdue the other nations and then 
run in improvements on them. They 
object to being subdued, and their ob- 
jections are going to prevail, but what 
she may do by peaceable means is only 
limited by the merits of her system. 

She has done much; she will, with- 
out doubt, do much more; but not by 
force. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s opin- 
ion is interesting. She says, in a letter 
to the New York Times: 


While the defeat of Germany 
would be a tragedy for herself alone, 
the defeat of Great Britain would be 
a tragedy (and a disaster) for the 
whole world. For three hundred 
years, barring the Napoleonic epi- 
sode, England has been the pre- 
dominant influence in the world. I 
have not the least doubt that fifty 
years from now Germany will have 
usurped this position, but that will 
be after she has become a democ- 
racy, literally or in effect, and the 
mailed fist and the iron heel are 
skyed in the World’s Museum. 


Maybe so, but the puncture of the 
British tire does not look so imminent 
as it did. It will probably turn out 
that Germany has been an immense 
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“IT WONDER HOW MY PREDECESSOR HELD ON TILL JANUARY?” 


stimulant and tonic to Great Britain. 
Moreover, though Germany is so 
efficient, and has come along so fast, 
she is not yet so civilized, by a long 
way, as England. And she is, appar- 
ently, over-strained. She has worked 
very hard, made huge efforts. Her 
pace of the last forty years seems to 
have been too hard for her. That 
shows in her aberrations of judgment, 
in her megalomania and inability to 
get the point of view of people who 
are not Germans. That she should be 
led back to meekness and sanity by 
hard knocks is a severe treatment, 
but no other seemed practicable. 
None of us should wish to see Ger- 
many humbled any more than her 
spiritual needs require. She has ele- 
ments in her that are obviously valu- 








able. She has undoubtedly a mission 
in the world, and it is to the world’s 
advantage that she should fulfil it. 
But she has not only much to teach, 
but a vast deal to learn. The danger 
that she will overrun civilization with 
Krupp guns is passing. The moment 
it has passed, our neutral interest in 
the war will shift, because, the other 
nations being safe and rifled Belgium 
sure of such atonement as can be made 
to her, the matter of highest human 
interest will then become the salvage 
of all that is good in Germany. 
Maeterlinck, a Belgian, in whom 
any ferocity of opinion is excusable, 
and almost praiseworthy, says the 
Prussians have that in their blood 
that entitles them to be extirpated 
like wasps. Americans, not being 
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“YES, I FIND THERE’S NOTHING LIKE A MOTOR FOR GIVING ME IDEAS FOR NEW DANCE STEPS * 
Belgians, will by no means share feelings of those countries that have Advantages 


any such view. We want indeed to 
see the world finally freed from all 
fear of Prussian domination, but we 
shall be solicitous to save all the good 
pieces of Germany, and two-thirds of 
Germany is Prussia. 

But we shall not have much to say 


about it. Our sons have not been 
fed to Krupps, nor our cities 
burned and held for ransom, and 


the war will work out in accordance 
not with our feelings, but with the 





a reckoning to settle. When we read 
of a proposal to exact a war tax of 
seven million dollars a month to sup- 
port a German army in Belgium, and 
read of Haeckel’s alleged suggestions 
of what is necessary to secure Ger- 
many’s future, our hopes for Germany 
sink low, and we wonder all over again 
whether there is to be a new example 
of “whom the gods determine to de- 
stroy they first make mad”. 
E. S. Martin. 


“IT TELL you, sir, the great benefit of 
a college education lies in the 
friends you make.” 

“That’s so. No matter 
you are, if you have been through 
college you can always find some one 
to play poker or bet on the races or 
go on a spree with.” 


how old 





T is bad luck to pass under a lad- 
der—if it is the ladder of fame. 











“GOODNESS ME! THERE'S MY FAMILY 
BREAKING OUT INTO PRINT AGAIN!” 





For the Sufferers 


HE contributions acknowledged be- 
low are those received at LiFe 
office inclusive of December 18th: 


Previously acknowledged ......... $3,372.62 
Helen H. Ellean, Newark, N. J.... 10.00 
Miss Willa Harbert, Roff, Okla.... 2.00 
Thanksgiving offering, through R. 

L. Whitehead, > Cuba.. 22.75 
i Oe eer a 10.10 


< Oscar B. Ireland, Springfield, 
CAA a pe RL eereieD dete 10.00 
E, % °s., Poughkeepsie, N. Y..... 10.00 
= Urbana, _ BPO 10.00 
H. Hammond, Rushville, Ill. 5.05 
Sire Burr Ponteo, Boston, Mass... 25.00 
Anonymous, New Britain, Conn... 5.10 

Mrs. (Dr.) A. A. Gray, Chiswick, 

Landon, Bagiand 2 cccccccscesec 4.86 
Mrs. | a F. Gordon, Charlotte, 

Bes Ger 0:660:09:0004 660 000 cere cows 1.00 
Friendship Heights, Ma. cccccccses 25.00 
Bis Cp Tees HS. Dect cts cwoesees 5.10 
M. A. M., Wyoming, N. J........ 1.00 
se eer reree 1.00 
H. M. Aitken, New York City.... 5.00 
F. J. K., Worcester, Mass......... 3.00 
W. R. McGovern, Chicago, Ill..... 5.00 
E. R. P. and R. G. B., Asheville, 

Ws. s eeiahnceseiesiucotasueanss 10.00 


Kathleen R. Stratley, Montreal, Can. 25.00 


Robert Elliot, New York City..... 5.00 
Julian R. Tinkham, Upper Mont- 

OE EEE nee ee 10.00 
ae ee ee rrr 5.00 
Miss Theodora Peck, Burlington, 

Ve Cevccdsdcsceserteteeeeesess 5.00 

$3,593.58 


We have also received packages and articles 
of clothing from Mrs. L. Raymond Stiles, 
New York City; Mrs. E. O. Buckingham, 
New York City; Mrs. R. R. Hincker, 
Dayton, Tenn.. and one anonymous package 
from Newark, N. J. 


From the Belgian Aid Society at 
Dinard, to which a large part of our 
shipments of winter clothing have been 
sent, we have just received a further 
appeal. The clothing sent by the 
generosity of Lire’s readers “is dis- 
tributed through the surrounding 
country, where finely bred men and 
women and little children are huddled 








IT’S A LONG WAY FROM TIPPERARY 


in peasants’ huts with unglazed win- 
dows and earthen floors. A few 
months ago these people enjoyed 
pretty homes, to-day in ashes. 

“The committee earnestly implores 
your aid in raising this Belgian popu- 
lation to its feet. Without it, we will 
fail. They have your sympathy, but 
sympathy alone will not buy clothing 
to replace the summer apparel in which 
they now shiver with cold, for we 
have not enough of anything for these 
innocent victims of a monstrous wrong. 


“Within a few hours after your 
gifts have been received they are dis- 
tributed personally here or sent free 
to distant applicants.” 

As has already been stated, the funds 
contributed are turned into warm 
clothing at the lowest prices and 
shipped direct either to the Belgian 
Aid Society in Dinard or to the Amer- 
ican Commission for Belgian Relief. 
We believe that every cent contributed 
to this fund brings comfort to some 
suffering and helpless victim of the war. 
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ECONOMIES 


Work 


HE movement to abolish work is 
all right, so long as it can be 
confined to the so-called lower classes, 
or “masses”. The United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters has, along these 
laudable lines, recently demanded a 
six-hour day. 

Anyone who has seen a carpenter 
work—and particularly upon the house 
which you are paying for by the day— 
and has duly appreciated the idyllic 
picture of still life which it suggests, 
will naturally think of the Brother- 
hood’s description of an eight-hour 
day as being exaggerated. But that is 
only because we don’t understand. 

What we fear is that the gradual 
abolition of work may spread to the 
upper classes. If women, for example, 
who now work fifteen hours a day 
wearing clothes, talking scandal and 
Gufenr playing bridge—and what harder work 
is there?—begin to cut down on their 
hours, what will happen to us as a 
“HOLD TIGHT, BILL, WE'RE GOING TO HIT ANOTHER ONE!” nation? 
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Harold’s Father Imparts Information 


“QAY, father,” said Harold one eve- 

ning, as they were sitting together 
under the evening Tungsten, “my 
teacher says I ought to know all the 
things that are going on—she calls 
’em current events.” 

“That’s right,” said Harold’s father 
vaguely, for the moment surrepti- 
tiously absorbed in a long table of 
batting averages—for what would the 
tired American business man do on 
winter evenings if it were not for 
tables of batting averages? 

“And she says,” pursued Harold, 
“that you are the one to tell me. She 
says you can tell me more in a minute 
than she could in a week. ‘ Cultivate 
your dear father, Harold,’ she says, 


‘and with his wonderful knowl- 
edge of everyday affairs you will 
learn——’” 


“Did she say ‘ dear father’ or ‘ your 
father’, Harold dear?” asked Har- 
old’s father. 

“ Maybe she did say ‘ Harold, dear ’,” 
replied Harold. “I can’t remember 
that.’ 

Harold’s father laid down his paper 
while a critical smile floated over his 
expansive face. 

“You want to remember those nice 
distinctions of language, my boy,” he 
said, “ because it sometimes makes all 
the difference in the world. I am 
glad that you told me that. It shows 
that our educational system is picking 
up. Your teacher has undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated the extent of my informa- 
tion—quite natural, however. She is 
a good teacher—a fine teacher—and 
believes that the school should teach 
children to have a proper respect for 
their parents—something, I fear, that 
is sadly lacking in these days.” 

This almost made Harold laugh. 

“Excuse me, pa,” he said, “ but isn’t 
that what we call hot air?” 

His father’s cheeks puffed slightly 
at this remark. 

“Um!” he observed. “ Evidently 
there’s something for you to learn 
yet. Young man, you must get over 
that. Now, you know so much, per- 
haps you think you can’t learn any- 
thing from me?” 

Harold was a very sensitive boy, 
and at this stern remark there was 


moisture in his eyes, which made his 
father hasten with: 

“There, there, my boy, we must be 
candid with each other. Perhaps I 
was a little too—scholarly for you. 
Come now, ask me something.” 

“T can’t think of a single question, 
papa. I wish you would talk to me.” 


“Um! Well, then, let me _ see. 
There’s the war.” 
“No, father! The teacher won’t 


let us learn anything about the war, 
because she says we must be neutral 
even in our thought.” 

“Well, now, Harold, who do you 
suppose put that idea into your 
teacher’s head?” 

“Oh, I know, of course. 
President Wilson.” 

“Quite right. And where did he get 
it from?” 

“From Mr. Bryan.” 

“ Harold, you are a wonderful child. 
Your discernment is splendid.” 

“Well, you see, papa, the boy who 
sits next to me says he heard his 
father, who is some kind of a Re- 
publican, whisper once that he thanked 
God every day of his life that there 
were a couple of cowards in charge 
at Washington—oh, say, do you think 
we ought to prepare for war?” 

“Tell me what you think?” 

Harold began to twist around in his 
chair. 

“ Would it be right for me to tell?” 
he asked. “You know, papa, I am 
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only a small boy.” 
“Oh, this is only between you and 
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“Well, I think we ought to pre- 
pare for peace.” 

“And what is your idea of pre- 
paring for peace?” 

“T’d have soldiers and a navy, all 
because I like ’em, and I like to hear 
bands. But I wouldn’t be - talking 
about it and making a big fuss the 
way some man named Gardner and 
another man named Lodge did. I read 
about ’em in the school paper. The 
rest of the boys wouldn’t like that.” 

“What do you mean, Harold, by 
the rest of the boys?” 

“There was a boy who wanted to 
fight everybody—he took boxing les- 
sons, and he thought he could—and 
he could, too. He was strong. We 
called him the Kaiser.” 

“T thought you said, Harold, you 
were neutral?” 

“Oh, we are, papa, to the teacher. 
And one day all the other boys jumped 
on him and pounded the life out of 
him. I wouldn’t like to be like that. 
You’ve got to be kind of friendly with 
the rest of the boys. Here comes 
mother.” 

Sure enough, Harold’s mother now 
appeared with an immense pair of 
knitting-needles in her hands, knitting 
as she entered the room. 

“What are you two old cronies 
talking about?” she asked. 

Harold’s father prepared to resume 
his statistical occupation. 

“TI was merely giving Harold an 
intelligent idea,” he replied, “of some 
of the more important questions of the 
day. I think it ought to be done. 
Every father should do it.” 
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The House That Krupp Built 


She is the house that Krupp built. 
This is the gun that was made in the house that 
Krupp built. 

This is the spirit of militarism that appropriated the 
gun that was made in the house that Krupp built. 

These are the generations of iron men that are respon- 
sible for the spirit of militarism that appropriated the gun 
that was made in the house that Krupp built. 

This is the ruler who is the culmination of the genera- 
tions of iron men that are responsible for the spirit of 
militarism that appropriated the gun that was made in 
the house that Krupp built. 

This is the war, that from sheer greed was born, that 
was waged by the ruler who is the culmination of the 
generations of iron men that are responsible for the spirit 
of militarism that appropriated the gun that was made in 
the house that Krupp built. 

These are the countries, all bleeding and torn, that were 
wrecked by the war that from sheer greed was born that 
was waged by the ruler who is the culmination of the 
generations of iron men that are responsible for the spirit 
of militarism that appropriated the gun that was made in 
the house that Krupp built. 

This is the future of hatred and scorn of the various 
countries, all bleeding and torn, that were wrecked by the 
war that from sheer greed was born that was waged by the 
ruler who is the culmination of the generations of iron 
men that are responsible for the spirit of militarism that 
appropriated the gun that was made in the house that 
Krupp built. Harvey Peake. 


The Sabbath 


Shee Sabbath is a day of restlessness set aside by the 
American people in order that they may catch up on 
all the things which they haven’t had time to do during the 
week. 

The idea of working harder on the Sabbath than any 
other day in the week was introduced by the churches, 
which are mostly idle for six days and make up for it 
on the Sabbath. 

Take them as a whole, the American people are probably 
more tired on Sunday evening than any other day in the 
week. In a large number of cases it takes them all the 
week to recover. Just as you get rested another Sabbath 
comes along to tire you out. 

The Sabbath is known primarily as a day of recreation, 
probably because it is the one day in the week given to 
recreating new noises, new amusements and new forms of 
fatigue. 

A poor woman who has during six days been doing light, 
frivolous work over the laundry tub will, on the Sabbath, 
carry her husband and the children around all day on an 
excursion, the effects of which it would take a one-hun- 
dred-horse-power Sisyphus to recover from. 

What is really needed is a day of rest, set apart to permit 
clergymen, mothers and bachelors to recover from the 
Sabbath. 


Watch Eggs 


RISONERS of war seem to accumulate all the time in 
Europe. One does not hear of their being swapped 
The next cruelest thing an army can do to beating its 
enemy in battle is to be captured and go on eating. When 
Russia has a million Germans in stock, and Germany a 
million Russians, the price of fresh eggs is going to be 
higher than human nature can endure, and then, perhaps. 
we may look for peace. 


Perplexities of Relief 


lee Belgians need all our money. We also need some 
of it ourselves, and local charities need rather more 
than usual and are getting much less. 

What to do? 

Economize, of course. But how? Stop drinking 
claret for dinner and you slap at France. Dismiss cham- 
pagne and you slap at France again. Wear your old 
clothes and you have none to give away. 

The natural cure is to let the sufferers have our sav- 
ings—but there are the starving railroads reaching out 
for them. 

Nevertheless, give to the Belgians. Give first and figure 
on it afterwards, and let the shoe pinch. 
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Needless Alarm 


RECENT circular of the Federal Reserve Board bids 

us worry lest, on account of the war, “a large 
quantity of American securities held abroad may be re- 
turned to the United States”. 

Let the Board be composed. On all securities held 
abroad the transaction is closed. No public or private 
person on this side of the water is under any obligation, 
expressed or implied, to buy them back, either now or any 
other time. Such a thing is unheard of. A sale is a sale. 
Caveat emptor applies to securities as much as to anything 
else. If not, let the Reserve Board turn its attention to 
tons of gold-mine stock and other securities here at home 
which many of us have bought expecting big profits, and 
which, our expectations not having been realized, we should 
like to “return”. 

In any case, let the Reserve Board go a little slowly and 
not try to save the whole world at once. 
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CALLING THE FERRYMAN 


Not a Serious Blow 


powoDy need feel inconsolable over the government’s 
report that the famous Friedman turtle-serum “ cure” 
for tuberculosis has been officially pronounced worthless. 
We must remember that there are still many birds, beasts 
and reptiles in the Zoo, offering unlimited opportunities 
for serum-quacks to pursue their hocus-pocus and to be 
interviewed at great length by serum-loving newspapers 
to the end that the minds of sufferers may be filled with 
unwarranted hope and their bodies with poison. 
New York Times and other devout serum advocates 
please copy in as conspicuous places as their original dis- 
play of Dr. Friedman’s wonderful discovery. 
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The Victim: 1 SAY, OLD CHAP, WOULD YOU MIND 
*PHONING MY WIFE AND TELLING HER 
NOT TO SIT UP FOR ME? 





























The Church of 


R. BOUCK WHITE, famous for 
spending six months on Black- 
well’s Island for disturbing the serv- 
ices in Mr. Rockefeller’s church, is 
going right ahead with his own church, 
which he calls the Church of the Revo- 
lution, and which, as we understand 
it, has no connection with the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution or other similar 
organization. Mr. White’s reference is 
to a revolution that hasn’t come off 
yet. And thereby hangs the inex- 
plicability and incongruity of Mr. 
White’s activities. 

A Church of the Revolution is a 
contradiction in terms unless the revo- 
lution has already taken place, for the 
reason that only past revolutions are 














IF YOU ARE IN FAVOR OF THE KAISER, KEEP IT TO YOURSELF 


the Revolution 


orthodox and respectable. The object 
of a church is to spread the doctrine 
of the righteousness of what is, be- 
cause it has been so ordained by a 
Higher Power. A church is nothing 
if not orthodox and staid, and if it 
does not preach contentment and hum- 
ble conformity with one’s lot, what- 
soe’er that lot may be. 

No, no! Let Mr. White go ahead 
and start a new church if he will, or 
let him get up a stirring revolution, 
but let him not try to do the two 
things at once. 


OND PAPER—The marriage cer- 
tificate. 





The 


Lightning-bug: 
YOU TIPSY OLD FOOL, 
THE KEYHOLE! 
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LETTER writer. to the 
Times expresses him- 
self as deeply 

fg grieved to see 
“the absolute- 












ly unrelenting 
anti-German feeling ” expressed in that 
paper since the war began. If that is 
guilt, we are all guilty together; all, 
that is, who lined up against the new 
German ideal in the first place. There 
is a German Jekyll and a German 
Hyde. We are all more than ever 
against the German Hyde. When we 
read of Germans dead and German 
suffering and get ready to soften a 
little, along comes another batch of 
details about Belgium and hardens us 
all up again worse than ever. 

There is a German Jekyll. We read 
about him and always with sympathy. 
He has a kind heart, is merciful to 
wounded adversaries, is sorry some- 
times for the suffering he has caused; 
but he is under the discipline and 
orders of the German Hyde, whose 
aims he is committed to fulfil. while 
life is left to him and by means that 
have sometimes been abhorrent to hu- 
manity. We don’t hear so much of 
atrocities as we did, and distrust what 
we do hear, but there are dreadful 
stories of massacre of Belgian peas- 
ants and villagers, and of ruthless, 
punitive destruction of everything 
Belgian, that persist under investiga- 
tion and keep the German Hyde well 
up in the forefront of the picture. 

“The Germans are brave,” writes a 
correspondent, “but the Belgians are 
the gamest people of all.” That is the 
testimony of all observers. Sympathy 
with the Belgians is unrelenting. The 
most pro-German news we get is the 
news that the Germans are playing fair 
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about Belgian relief and facilitate the 
distribution to Belgians only of the 
supplies that stream across from this 
country. That is something; it is 
very much; but for himself the Ger- 
man Hyde seems not a bit concerned 
to keep Belgians alive. His theory 
now is that Belgium belongs to him, 
and that he is going to keep it; he 
talks about selecting a German king 
for it, and it would doubtless suit his 
convenience entirely to have all the 
Belgians dead and re-people this con- 
venient country with convenient Ger- 
mans. Naturally and of course that 
disposition breeds a counter sentiment 
of resignation to the idea that the 
German Hyde is proceeding fast along 
the road that leads to his own exter- 
mination. He will have very few 
mourners in this country. The Ger- 
man Jekyll has plenty of friends, but 
as the German Hyde looks around on 
our considerable circle of spectators, 
it cannot escape his notice that virtu- 
ally ali the hands he sees are raised 
thumbs down. 





Fae war just now is very tedious. 
On December 2oth the first page 
of a leading Sunday paper in New 
York (the World) had neither head- 
line nor items about military proceed- 
ings ashore. A column about the 
Emden, that was all, for there was 
not much land news. The line across 
the north of France is a line of 
trenches, with men suffering in them, 
but not in a way to make headlines; 





and the news from the eastern side 
has been vague and has not, seemed 
trustworthy. What there is of it has . 
been of German successes. It is a 
bad job to beat the Germans, and just 
now a very cold, damp job, but equally 
cold and damp for them, and as neces- 
sary as ever. An advantage they have 
in it is that their managers take an 
exceedingly practical view of ordinary 
soldiers, regarding them as Kannon- 
futter, easily replaced and of no vital 
value as long as replaceable. The 
French and English view of ordinary 
soldiers has not reached to this degree 
of detachment. A man is a man in 
England and France, but in Germany 
he seems rather to be a more or less 
intelligent animal that belongs to the 
State, and can be rather easily bred 
and trained for the uses of the State 
and the glorious family of Hohen- 
zollern. A century and a half ago this 
was a prevalent mental attitude of 
Continental European managers about 
common men, but in the countries that 
have gone democratic it has changed. 
Prussia has held on to it resolutely, 
and holds South Germany to it, and 
whether it is to persist or to perish is 
one of the things that this huge war 
is about. If William is beaten it will 
make effectively for the modification 
of this ancient idea. If he wins, the 


idea will gain some prestige. 





Fr seems a pity that there should 
have to be so much discussion of 
the needs of our army and navy, but 
it is quite amusing and it serves to 
take our minds a little off of the war, 
which is not amusing at all. The Eve- 
ning Post reported on December toth 
the meeting of the American League 
to Limit Armaments. There were 
about one hundred persons present, 
half of them men. Some curious re- 
marks were made. Bishop Greer said: 
“We are not here for any political 
purpose. We may, however, I 
think, voice our approval of the 
attitude of the President of the 
United States on this question.” Con- 
sidering that the President favors a 
powerful navy and urges military 
training of young men, it seems odd 
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“NO, NO, YOU FOOL! 


to find approval of him “ voiced” by 
Bishop Greer, who has come out flat 
for non-resistance. 

And there is the remark credited to 
Brother Hamilton Holt: ‘“ When you 
prepare for something you get what 
you prepare for.” Brother Holt seems 
not to distinguish between preparation 
and precaution. When we prepare for 
dinner we get dinner if we are lucky, 
but when we prepare for fire we hope 
to avert it. A fire-engine is a pre- 
paration for fire, but a precautionary 
preparation. So any army we would 
have, or any navy, would be a precau- 
tionary preparation. 

Would there be some other point 
that Brother Holt would wish ex- 
pounded? No? Then forward to Dr. 
Nicholas Butler, who somewhere in 
the back reaches of his mind found 
excuse for being at the meeting in 
the intimation that contrary to our 
traditional policy we are threatened 
with an outbreak of “competitive 
armament-building”. But all arma- 
ment-building is competitive. All the 
armament we have is competitive. The 
power of our “ powerful navy”, which 
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BELGIANS THIS YEAR; NOT BOARS!” 


President Wilson says is part of our 
traditional policy, is related to the 
power of other navies. We want navy 
enough to make a favorable impression 
on pacific countries like Germany or 
Japan, a regular army of not more 
than one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, and as many available trained 
reserve troops as Switzerland. That 
and the requisite equipment is the ut- 
most that has been suggested by any 
responsible person, so far as the ob- 
servation of this humble and _ pacific 
semi-serious journal has extended. 
Non-resistants may consistently object 
to such a program as that, but what 
under all the stars has Dr. Butler got 
against it? 








HE best stroke that could be dealt 
for the dismissal of all this sense- 

less agitation for and against arma- 
ment would be to contrive some pleas- 
and acceptable promotion for 
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Secretary Josephus Daniels that would 
separate his quite unusual gifts from 
the Department of the Navy. The 
War Department is in good hands. 
Secretary Garrison will do what he 
can for the army, under the best pro- 
fessional advice he can get, with what- 
ever money Congress allows him. If 
the minimum provision which our ex- 
perts think desirable is not made, it 
will be the fault of Congress, and we 
will have to bear it. But the navy 
is in quite a different case. It is 
under control of a citizen in whose 
aptitude for his important duties not 
one informed citizen in ten has con- 
fidence. It worries people without 
regard to party to have Josephus 
Daniels Secretary of the Navy. It 


» not only worries them, but it makes 


sedate citizens retire to secluded 
places and swear. It makes faithful 
supporters of the Wilson administra- 
tion grit their teeth, and gentlemen 
of the Grand Old Party cheer up and 
feel hopeful about 1916. Americans 
want their navy im fit hands. They 
believe it is not in fit hands. They 
know it is at the mercy of a citizen 
who is a combination of politician and 
zealot, quite satisfied, apparently, with 
his own abilities and sublimely un- 
aware that he has qualities that excite 
impatience and anxiety in his fellow 
men. A good place for Mr. Daniels 
might be the ambassadorship to Pata- 
gonia, if he would like that, but almost 
any place would do which would 
extricate him from the post he occu- 
pies and relieve the disquietude of 
American citizens about their navy. 
As for the American League for 
Limitation of Armaments, everybody 
hut the Germans seems to be for 
limitation of armaments. Excessive 
armament is all but universally odious. 
Most of us believe that limitation will 
come after the war, and then if things 
work out so that all navies can stand 
still or go to the junk pile, ours can 
go, too. But it is a case like that of 
the Millerite who brought up on the 
computed morning of the Last Day 
relieved of all possessions except an 
ascension robe and a pair of trousers. 
Reproached for lack of faith in re- 
taining the trousers, he excused him- 
self: “If there should be a postpone- 
ment, I may need a pair of pants.” 
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Not Such a Much in the Way of Plays 


EITHER the star nor the play have lost 
any of their former charm in the years 
« that have elapsed since Marie Tempest was first 
seen here in “ The Marriage of Kitty”. There’s 
no reason why the play shouldn’t continue 
to be a delicious comedy so long as those 
twin institutions, matrimony and divorce, 
continue to hold their important places in 
our civilization and our courts of law. In 
fact, even after suffrage and advanced 
thought have destroyed the legal and re- 
\ ligious bond that unites husband and wife, 
ST there is no reason why those in future 
generations who are familiar with the history of our race 
should not continue to enjoy “ The Marriage of Kitty”, just 
as to-day the comedies of Aristophanes are not without at- 
traction to the student of the drama. There’s nothing in 
the piece to make it old-fashioned for a long time to come, 
and all that it needs to make it enjoyable is that it shall be 
well played, as it certainly is in the present rendering. 
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EEING Marie Tempest in speedy succession in three differ- 
ent roles betrays the fact that her powers as a comedienne 
have not a wide range. She is wise enough in the choice of 
her plays not to exceed her limitations. She has evidenced 
no intention of attempting Lady Macbeth or Lady 
Teazle and seems wisely contented to figure in mod- 
ern comedy. She need not repine. Her achieve- 
ments are in a difficult line and one to which few 
artists can bring the needed equipment. Her saucy 
nose is an invaluable asset, and another is her 
very evident sense of humor, especially as it is 
backed up with an ability to make her audiences 
enjoy with her the fun she finds in lines and situa- 
tions. Nature and work must be combined to 
complete the technique of the comedienne, and that 
she has achieved it thoroughly needs no better proof 
than her impersonation of Kitty Silverton. And 
would that she could be prevailed upon to instruct 
some of our own awkward but self-assured actresses 
in the art of taking a curtain call with dignity and 
grace. 

In “ The Marriage of Kitty” Miss Tempest has 
excellent support. As Sir Reginald Belsize, Mr. 
W. Grahame Browne leaves nothing to be desired 
in the depiction of the nobleman with no occupation 
in life but falling in love. Miss Kate Serjeantson 
has shown unusual versatility in the rdles she has 
assumed during this engagement and manages to 
give importance even to the minor part of Rosalie, 
the maid. Mr. Herbert Ross has more work than op- 
portunities in the réle of Travis, the solicitor, but 


The Old Year: 
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gives it the requisite professional touch, and Miss Kaelred 
plays Madame de Semiano with much energy in a broad 
comedy vein. 

“The Marriage of Kitty” is so sprightly in its amusing 
qualities that it is within the range of possibility that even the 
t. b. m. might enjoy it if he could possibly tear himself away 
for an evening from the silk tights and ragtime. 
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ND what a grand thing it 
would be for the theatre 
in America if at this season 
there should be adopted by the 
t. b. m. and the t. b. m.’s wife 
and the t. b. m.’s daughter and 
the t. b. m.’s son a New Year's 
=~ resolution to the effect that here- 
after they would try to use their 
brains a little more in their enjoy- 
ment of the theatre. Of course not 
much is to be expected from the big 
public which never rises higher in 
ABw its enjoyment than the comic supple- 
ments and chewing gum, but there is a large element which 
is capable of better things and confines itself to the purely 
frivolous stage simply as the path of least resistance. Not 
many of these are among the regular readers of Lirg, but the 
suggestion might chance to hit a possible target. 
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R. HARVEY O’HIGGINS, joint author of that original 
play, “ Polygamy”, sends to Lire this interesting 
rejoinder: 

Since “ Polygamy ” was written as a play and not as 
an exposure, you might expect its authors to be satis- 
fied with your dramatic critic’s verdict that it is “an 
unusual and thoroughly interesting drama”. That is 
to say, you might expect it, if you did not know that 
authors can never be satisfied. The difficulty is that 
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“LOVE AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR” 





Mr. Metcalfe added: “In view of 
the recent Congressional investiga- 
tions, it is doubtful that great 
credence will be given to the assump- 
tion that polygamy is still enforced 
on its people by the Mormon 
Church.” As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the committee in that 
recent investigation found that the 
authorities of the Mormon Church 
“ encourage a belief in polygamy as a 
divine institution, and by both pre- 
cept and example, encourage among 
their followers the practice of 
polygamy and polygamous cohabi- 
tation ”; that the Church authorities 
had “endeavored to suppress, and 
had succeeded in suppressing, a 
great deal of testimony by which the 
fact of plural marriages contracted 
by those who were high in the 
councils of the Church might have 
been established beyond the shadow 
of a doubt”, and that “aside from 
this, it was shown by the testimony 
that a majority of those who give 
law to the Mormon Church are now, 
and have been for years, living in 
open, notorious and shameless po- 
lygamous cohabitation ”. 


The plot of “Polygamy” hangs on 
the fact that the Mormon Church at- 
tempted to compel the leading characters 
to enter into plural marriage. Mr. 
O’Higgins evidently overlooked the word 
“enforced” in the review he quotes. 
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NOTHER of our critics, this time 
in Atlanta, Ga., hurls this at us: 


I have just read what you have 
to say about Miss Hazel Dawn’s 
brogue, or “ Western accent”, as it 
were, and it really surprises me to 
read such, coming from one so well 
informed. It may perhaps have been 
-just a little irony on your part, but 
for you to say that “ we in New York 

have a right to demand the right 

accent and pronunciation of words 
on our stage” is nothing short of 
ridiculous. “Since when” have 
New Yorkers become so perfect? 
Have you been taking lessons from 
Boston? And I wonder, too, if you 
have become accustomed to saying 


cok Se 


? 


“pot to” instead of “ gotta” and if 
you still say “theare” for there and 
“wheare” for where? 

Certainly Miss Dawn may have 
her brogue, just as we Southerners 
have a brogue, but I did not know 
that it had been ruled that the Eng- 
lish language as spoken by “we in 
New York” was absolutely correct, 
but, anyhow, this we infer. But, 
pshaw! you might as well say that a 
Frenchman coming to America must 
speak French just as We have 
learned it or it will not be right. 


Providence preserve us from claiming 
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that New York’s polyglot Germanic- 
Hispanic-Yiddic-Hibernic - Celtic- Yankic- 
Chicagic-Dagic-Boweric babel-of tongues 
is a perfect rendering of what we call 
the English language. But Live still per- 
sists that if our theatre teaches any- 
thing at all, it ought to be something 
like some kind of a standard pronuncia- 
tion and intonation—provided that any- 
where in this broad United States we 
could find the data on which to base 
such a_ standard. 
Me tcalfe. 





Astor.—* Hello, Mr. 


Broadway!” by 
2». Cohan, and with the author and 
i 


Mr. liam Collier in the cast. Notice later. 


Bandbox.—* Poor Little Thing,” by Jerome 
K. Jerome. Notice later. slides 


_ Belasco.— The Phantom Rival.” Interest- 
ing and well-played drama based on a dream 
experience of the heroine. From the Hun- 
garian, but provided with American scenes 
and characters. 


Booth“ Experience.” Elaborately staged 
and interesting allegory of modern life in 
the form of morality play. Deals with some 
of the evils of our own time. 


Candler.—* On Trial.” Melodramatic story 
told in entirely novel fashion. Well done 
and extremely interesting. 


Casino.—* Lady Luxury.” Musical piece 
by Wm. Schroeder and Rida Johnson Young. 
Notice later. 


Cohan’s.—“ It Pays to Advertise.” Quite 
the funniest play of the season, the more 
remarkable as the subject of advertising is 
its main topic. Well done. 


Comedy.—Marie Tempest in “The Mar- 
riage of Kitty”, preceded by “ The Dumb 
and the Blind”. See above. 


Cort.— Under Cover.” Melodramatic 
comedy based on an adventure in smuggling 
and the intrigues of the Customs Service. 
Very well played and highly amusing. 


Eltinge.—“ The Song of Songs.” Drama- 
tization of Sudermann novel by Mr. Edward 
Sheldon. Notice later. 


Empire.—" Driven,” by E. Temple Thurs- 
ton, and acted by English company. Ex- 
tremely dull comedy with little of the humor 
the word suggests. Much better played and 
staged than the material deserves. 


Forty-fourth Street.— The Lilac Domino.” 
Nearer to real comic opera, particularly in 
the attention given to its music, than any- 
thing we have had for some time. Pleasant 
and diverting. 


Forty-eighth Street.—*The Law of the 
an Drama of a murder mystery in 
polite society and comedy of the police 
methods of dealing with such a problem. 
Worth seeing. 


Fulton.—“ Twin Beds.” The danger in- 
volved in mistaking the identity of different 
apartments in the same building made the 
subject of a large amount of farcical hilarity. 

Gaiety.—"‘ Daddy Long-Legs.” The be- 
ginnings and career of a girl who starts 
life in a foundling asylum. Well played, 
pathetic and amusing by turns. 

Globe.—“ Chin-Chin.” The old Aladdin 
story elaborately staged and turned into very 
amusing musical extravaganza, with Messrs. 
Montgomery and Stone at their best. 


Harris.—Margaret Tilington in “ The Lie”, 
by Henry Arthur Jones, Notice later. 

Hippodrome.—" The Wars of the World.” 
Not extremely war-like, but big, spectacular 
pictures and features of the usual Hippo- 
drome kind. 

Hudsom—“In the Limelight,” by James 
Forbes. Notice later. 
_ Knickerbocker.—* The 
ical show with score by Victor Herbert and 
book by the brothers Smith. Diverting and 
well presented by company headed by Hazel 

awn. 

Little—*A Pair of Silk Stockings.” 
English farce, clever and well played. 


Débutante.” Mus- 


Longacre.—“ Secret Strings,” by Kate 
Jordan. Notice later. 
Lyceum.— Outcast,” by Mr. Hubert 


Henry Davis, with Elsie Ferguson as the 
star. Romance in London bachelor life 
rehearsed in interesting dramatic form, with 
the heroine delightfully portrayed by the 
star. 


Lyric.—‘The Only Girl,” with score by 
Victor Herbert and the libretto a former 


comedy revivified by Henry Blossom. Full 
of fun and very well presented. 
Manhattan Opera House.— Life.” The 


equivalent of a big Drury Lane melodrama 
produced under American auspices and with 
all its scenes and characters American. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—‘* The Hawk,” with Mr. 
Faversham and Mile. Dorziat. Society drama 
from the French, full of intrigue and well 
played. A trifle old-fashioned, but inter- 
esting. 


Park.—“ Polygamy.” An extremely in- 


teresting and well-presented dramz of life 
in Utah, based on the institution « olural 
marriage. 

Playhouse.—Lydia Lopokova in ‘Just 


Herself”, by Ethel Watts Mumford. 


Princess.—Four playlets with less fun than 
in previous bills at this theatre, but, despite 
the general sombreness, well played and 
holding the attention closely. Last week. 

Republic.—" Kick In,” by the author of 
“So Much for So Much”. The ups and 
downs of life in the world of crooks_made 
into moving drama, with Mr. John Barry- 
more in the leading rdle. 

Shubert.—Musical play entitled “ To-night’s 
the Night”. Notice later. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—Marie Dressler in “A 
Mix-up”, by Parker A. Hord. Notice later. 


Winter Garden.—* Dancing Around,” with 
Al Jolson as the star. Very elaborate mis- 
sionary work with its object to alleviate the 
fatigue of the tired business man, with the 
aid of songs, dances, comedians, handsome 
costumes and several battalions of chorus 
girls. 











HERE are two things to be glad 
about in “The Pastor’s Wife”, 
by the author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden”, One is the story 
itself, which is, in its line, of a quality 
rare enough to rejoice over. The other 
is the fact that our early expectations in 
connection with the author of “ Eliza- 
beth” (expectations repeatedly defaulted 
on and for some time now almost looked 
upon as a bad debt) have at last been 
paid in full. “The Pastor’s Wife” 
(Doubleday, Page; $1.35) is a delightful- 
ly treble-edged Anglo-Teutonic-feminine 
tale. It deals with the home life of the 
daughter of an Anglican bishop; with 
her married life as the wife of a Ger- 
man Lutheran farmer-preacher in East 
Prussia, and with her one guileless ex- 
cursion in search of Utopia. And it 
deals with these subjects so deftly that 
English, German and Utopian readers 
will each look with complacency upon 
their own national likenesses, while each 
joining with the rest of us in our hearty 
enjoyment of the keen fun poked at the 
foibles of the others. 


kind, perhaps, to 
ironic 


T seems scarcely 
turn immediately from the 
yet deeply understanding humor of 
“The Pastor’s Wife” to the superficial 
Briton-baiting of Alice Hegan Rice’s 
“The Honorable Percival” (Century, 
$1.00). But the books suggest each other 
as inevitably as would a fine comedy and 
an hilarious farce, based on identical 
themes and running simultaneously at 
adjacent theatres. The Honorable Per- 
cival 
lishmau, with the traditional outfit of 
mannerisms, monocle, muddleheadedness 
and snobbish insularity, to whom a trans- 
pacific voyage and the presence on ship- 
board of a young lady from Wyoming 
offer ideal opportunities for making a 
fool of himself. The story is sometimes 
funny, but never humorous. There are 
laughs in it, but no smiles. 


AN HAY is the young Scotch humorist 
who, with his dryly amusing stories 

of “The Right Stuff”, “A Man’s 
Man” and “A Safety Match”, has re- 
cently made a cozy circle of friends for 


uscombe is a typical stage Eng-- 


ere 


himself among American readers. In 
his new book, “A Knight on Wheels” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.35), however, he 
abandons both his native Scotland and 
his adherence to novelette form, and 
celebrates his emancipation (after the 
fashion of a mild-mannered colt in a 
new pasture) by four hundred-odd pages 
of light-hearted fiction—quite untram- 
meled by plot and conducted in pleasant, 
go-as-you-please fashion on conversa- 
tional lines. There are really two stories 
in the book. One, an amusing genre- 
study of an eccentric philanthropist. 
The other, the adolescent romance of a 
young inventor. Both are entertaining— 
very largely because the author’s enjoy- 
ment of them is catching. 


“ SYRUP OF THE BEES” (Put- 

nam, $1.25) is the seventh of a 
series of tales (“A Draught of the 
Blue”, “A Digit of the Moon”, etc.) 
by the Anglo-Indian writer, F. W. 
Bain, in which the form and spirit of 
Hindu legend and mythology have been 
“translated” into original stories for 


European readers. These tales are 
beautiful in themselves. Moreover, they 
are so. saturated with the spiritual 


essence of the East as to be valuable 
primers of interpretation. And up to a 
certain point they are cumulative in 
their effect of inter-racial revelation. 
But they are sufficiently alike for any 
four or five of them to complete the 
cycle of their purpose. “A Syrup of 
the Bees” is a charming tale. But it 
is none the less, if it be taken in con- 








nection with its predecessors, a work of 
supererogation. 


T may also, at first glance, appear to 
be a work of supererogation to call 
the attention of Lirr’s readers to a little 
volume of editorials collected from the 
pages of Lire—‘ The War Week by 
Week”, by E. S. Martin (Dutton, $1.00). 
But, oddly enough, the fact of having 
already read these editorials and of hav- 
ing found them expressive of our feelings 
at the moment, actually adds to their 
interest in collected form. To us, even 
more than to first-time readers, to spend 
an hour with this little volume is to stop 
at a landing, to lean over the guardrail, 
and to look realizingly back upon the 
zigzags of the unfamiliar road we have 
so recently traversed. 


HEN we see CAVALRY in large 
red letters on a yellow book cover, 
the habit of the moment makes us pause 
and take notice. Especially as Frederick 
von Bernhardi is the author of the 
volume, and as Sir John French has 
written an introduction to it, and as 
the American edition (Doran, $1.00) is 
announced as specifically edited for the 
enlightenment of the layman. But, un- 
less you are already an_ interested 
amateur of military tactics, beware of 
entanglements. A _ little perseverance 
will enable you to cut your way through 
the book’s barbed maze of technical 
discussions; but in the end you will fall 
before its barricades of boredom. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 


““WE HAVEN’T SO MUCH ROOM HERE, CHILDREN, BUT IT’S A SWELLER PLACE” 
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Dear Old Burdette! 


OW soon the world forgets its favorites! 

It does not seem to us so many years ago when 
the writings of Bob Burdette were read from one 
end of the country to the other. Beginning on the 
Burlington Hawkeye, he became one of our chief 
American humorists, and some of his verses and 
sketches are still classic and worthy to be placed 
among the immortals. Surely there is nothing better 
in American humorous literature than the “ Vaca- 
tion of Mustapha”, or the colloquy between George 
and His Pa on George Washington. 

Dr. Burdette was pastor of the Temple Baptist 
Church of Los Angeles, Cal., up to the time of his 
death, on November 18th. Beyond brief eulogies in 
the papers, his death was scarcely noticed by the new 


generation. Verily the fashion of this world passeth - 


away. 





“IT SUPPOSE the tariff is the most important 
political question in New England.” 
“ Political! My dear sir, in New England the 
tariff is not a political matter—it is a religion.” 
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As It Appears 
_— war comes in at the door, 
treaties fly out at the window. 

A little Wilhelm is a dangerous 
thing. 

In time of truce prepare for 
treachery. 

How beautiful upon the mountain 
are the feet of him that bringeth re- 
inforcements ! 

Monarchs who built peace palaces 
shouldn’t drop bombs. 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands for Krupp 
and Co. 

In order to pluck bright honor from 
the pale-faced moon these days, a 
super-Zeppelin has become necessary. 

Neta Marquis. 


/ * 


Z 


THE SPAN THE WAR \ 
A Back Number WAS FORCED 


ai the opening of the new Federal Reserve Banks,” 

says the Herald, “the man who likes new money 
will have an opportunity to gratify his desire to line his 
wallet with fresh, crisp notes.” 

It seems like the irony of fate now money is being used 
less and less, and, indeed, promises to go out entirely, 
that we should be offered the opportunity to have it fresh 
and pure. To look upon the face of an Abraham Lincoln, 
a Garfield or an Adams without the same feeling that a 
mother has over the face of her boy who has been rolling 
in the dirt, would have been a real pleasure, during all 
these years when we have been handling money. The 
government comes along and says, now that nobody has 
any, “ Here’s your pure money, free from microbes and 
good enough for candy cornucopias.” 

We have always wanted new money. 

Once there was considerable of it used in this country, 
but who has it nowf 

Not the poor people. 

As for the rich, they don’t need it. A man turns his 
small change over to his chauffeur. His secretary pays 
his bills. 

Money? Pure and good? Tut, tut! 





ROFESSOR: If I fail to give a correct answer to any 
problem in mathematics that any one present offers 

me, I agree to forfeit the sum of ten dollars! 
Voice In AupIENCE: Make the date of my wife’s birth 
agree with her present age. GERMAN COMEDY 


SELLISON 
HooveER>. 





























YOUR IMPRESSION OF A CAR’S HILL-CLIMBING CAPACITY 
AFTER THE SALESMAN GETS THROUGH WITH YOU 


Oregon Dry in 1916 
Ces. which went “wet” in 


1910 by twenty thousand votes in 
a total vote of about one hundred thou- 
sand, has this year gone dry by a 
substantial majority. The manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor is to be pro- 
hibited after July 1, 1916. 
What has Oregon been drinking 
since 1910 to make her so repentant? 
Of course Oregon will still have 
beverages after July 1, 1916, but, ap- 
parently, she will have no open sale 
of drinks, One could wish that in 
trying the prohibition experiment she 
might vary it in some way from the 
methods so long tried in Maine, so as 
to try out some new theory. Oregon 
is not South Carolina. Maybe the 
Guttenberg plan could be made to 
work in Oregon. 





Poor Alabama ! 
Seer trouble is that they won’t let Alabama alone so 
that she can properly mobilize her own destiny. 
Here she had worked out a fine scheme of contract labor 
for the negro, whom she wishes to uplift by keeping in 
an inferior position. The scheme permitted a negro to 
be hauled up for the most trivial offense, or no offense 
at all except that he was a negro, fined and assessed 
“costs” to an unlimited amount, and then turned over to 
an employer at as low as six dollars a month to work it 
out. At the end of the period, if the employer still needed 
help and the court needed “costs”, the negro could be 
re-arrested, re-fined and re-assessed. And so ad lib. 
But now the United States Supreme Court comes along 
and says the whole thing is peonage, which is another 
way of saying slavery, and therefore unconstitutional. 
How awkward! If Alabama were only left to work out 
her own policies, she would soon have many other claims 
on fame besides being the chief child-labor State in the 
Union and the most illiterate; she would soon leave the 
twentieth century far in the rear until every advantage of 
the medizval dark ages were securely hers. 


A Safety Suggestion 


F Doctor Goldwater and other eminent health authori- 
ties have the correct theory that all dogs everywhere 
should be muzzled because some dog somewhere, which 
might possibly have been suspected of being mad, threat- 
ened to bite some one, why do not our penal authorities 
learn the obvious lesson therefrom. Let everybody be 
handcuffed and shackled because some man in a drunken 
frenzy committed a murder. That’s the only way to be 
absolutely safe. It would bring about a perfect condition 
of peace and save the cost of miany penitentiaries. 
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a RAYMOND PERRY” 


Bashful Customer: ER—YES, THE MORE I LOOK AT YOU THE BETTER I LIKE IT—ER, THAT IS, IT’S 
A VERY PRETTY GIRL—ER, I MEAN YOU'RE A VERY PRETTY NECKTIE—I—I—1’LL 
TAKE YOU—I SHOULD SAY IT—1F IT’S SURE YOU WON’T FADE 


Undue Recklessness 


HE reports tell us that the Kaiser, when at the front 
(not too far front, of course) rides in a different car 
every day, to reduce the probability of being sniped by the 
enemy. Far be it from us to dare to be critical in the 
presence of his imperial majestical highness, but he must 
remember that he is an exceedingly important factor in 
the welfare of Europe, so much so that civilization would 
hardly wish to move forward without him riding in front. 
Thousands upon thousands of sons, husbands and fathers 
are depending upon his orders for the privilege of being 
shot, and Belgium would be heartbroken if anything 
should happen to him. 
To ride in a different car every day is not a frequent 


AT A CHRISTIAN SCIENCE “READING” enough change by any means. He should get a new one 
Inquiring Auditor: 1 HAVE NO DESIRE TO QUESTION YOUR at least three times a day, and for perfect safety it ought 
SINCERITY, BUT WILL YOU KINDLY EXPLAIN to be practically in and out, in and out, from morning till 


WHY YOU WEAR GLASSES? night. 





7 COUNSEL of perfection” 
means impracticable advice. 
Perfection in human affairs is not 
to be expected. No merely human 
leader is able to be right long at 
a time. However true 
his heart may be to 
righteousness, sooner or 
later he will miss out in 
judgment and _ applica- 
tion. What saves us 
from defects of leader- 
ship is the antagonisms of rival errors. 
The faults and defects of one squad of 
leaders and reformers must offset the 
faults and defects of another. 
Hopeful observers see in democracy 
a means by which promising leaders 
may be developed and made useful, 
and in due time be shelved when (or be- 
fore) their adjustment to public needs 
begins to fail. Critics of the mon- 
archical method see in the present 
plight of Germany an illustration of 


Lay 





here” 
Thoughts on Politics 


the dangers of autocracy. It was not 
that William was bad, but that he kept 
on giving Germany more of the same 


when her circumstances and conditions 


had changed and she needed something 
quite different. She didn’t know it; 
neither did he; but under a democratic 
system, with candidates, platforms, 
demagogues, obstreperous newspapers 
and real elections, they might both 
have found it out. 

Europe is no political icebox in 
which governmental policies will keep 


indefinitely. They have to be used 
up while they are still good. The 
Hohenzollern autocratic idea was 


doubtless good for a time, though Ger- 
many owes more to Stein than to any 
Hohenzollern. The trouble was it got 
so much control that when it began 
to develop errors, the rival errors 
which should have butted it out of 
danger were not able to get headway 
enough to do their work. 





. politics a good idea put forward 
at the wrong time is an error, and 
may be just as bad an error as though 


it were a bad idea. William’s great 
error has been to be the leader of the 
German people. His grandfather 
never made that mistake. A President 
may still be a leader of the people, 
but it is a good while since leader- 
ship has been a proper job in peace 
time for an Emperor or a King. A 
good leader is a man of energy in 
whose mind are active the particular 
ideas that society needs at that par- 
ticular time. The man is much more 
likely to persist in his ideas than so- 
ciety is to continue to need them. 
New people keep being born with new 
ideas in their young heads. Condi- 


tions of life, or government, or busi- 
ness, change fast—very fast, indeed, 
in these times—and most leaders pres- 
ently get out of adjustment to them. 
(Continued on page 1218.) 
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“ou! 1 SAW YOU KISS SUSIE JENKS UNDER THE MISTLETOE 
SHE DARED ME TO” 


“ WELL, I DON’T CARE. 


= Mi y ‘A 


7 


— TF Rsnaver 








He: 


AND BETTING. 





A. D. 1915 


ARE YOU MAKING ANY GOOD RESOLUTIONS? 
" She: YES. I’M SWEARING OFF TOBACCO, COCKTAILS 



































CLUBS WE DO NOT CARE TO JOIN 
THE PRISON POETS’ CLUB 
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“They Say” 


(Recent Opinions, Epigrammatic or Otherwise, by Some of Our Wise and Near-Wise Men and Women) 








HE public is tired of hearing of reforms or 
hearing from reformers, and especially from 
me.—Col. Roosevelt. 


The President knows that if this coun- 

(S try needed a million men, and needed 

them in a day, the call would go out at 

sunrise and the sun would go down on a million 
men in arms.—William Jennings Bryan. 


Many women in New York are making drastic 
economies in their expenditures, not because they 
are obliged to do so, but because they think this 
is a good example to set. I think it is a very 
poor example. How can we expect to promote prosperity 
if those who have the wherewithal curtail their consump- 
tions of the products of industry?—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. 


Pre 


The war is not for the defense of Germany, but is a 
preventive war prepared by secret diplomacy which is 
dominated by the military parties of Germany and Austria. 
It was for imperialist reasons and also to deviate the labor 
movement that the war was prepared. 

—Dr. Karl Liebknecht, in the Reichstag. 


A little detective work would probably reveal the fact 
that, despite the appearance of spontaneity, the various 
outcroppings of the present agitation for a large military 
establishment and for increased military expenditures 
might be traced to a single inspiring source. 

—Nicholas Murray Butler. 


We have not been negligent of national defense. We 
are not unmindful of the great responsibility resting upon 
us. We shall learn and profit by the lesson of every ex- 
perience and every new circumstance, and what is needed 
will be adequately done. 

—President Wilson, in his annual address to Congress. 


I believe it was the duty of the Government of the 
United States, imposed upon it as the Government of the 
greatest neutral Power on the face of the earth, repre- 
senting all other neutral Powers, to maintain the integrity 
of the principles and rules of international law by filing a 
protest against the nations of Europe plunging into war 
without first setting forth their reasons and submitting 
them to a court of investigation. I believe it was the duty 
of the United States to protest against the violation of 
Belgian neutrality, and I believe it was the duty of the 
United States Government to file a protest against the 
dropping of bombs on unfortified towns.—Prof. George W. 
Kirchwey, Kent professor of law at Columbia University. 


We have acted like children. We have had so much 
money available through taxation that we have not been 
obliged to consult the revenue side of the ledger. Now 
we are coming to the point where we must consult it. We 
must pursue the policy that other governments have found 
absolutely necessary in order to keep out of bankruptcy. 

—Ex-President William H. Taft. 


That the great waterway of the. Panama Canal cannot 
Le protected against the operation of a first-class military 
power by the present or proposed garrison*we contemplate 
placing there, without the power and ability to reinforce 
it readily by troops from the United States, is equally 
manifest—Major-General Wotherspoon, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army. 


The movement against outdoor advertising may well be 
considered a manifestation of the general conservation sen- 
timent of recent years.. The feeling against the signboard 
has become nation wide, and in the last few years the 
agitation of civic organizations has been so successful as 
to awaken sentiment against it so widespread that from 
coast to coast and in almost every State and city there 
are now or have been vigorous movements seeking the 
abolition of these unnecessary and disfiguring objects. 

—Jesse Lee Bennett, of Baltimore. 


I believe that the day of plundering finances has passed. 
I should like to proclaim, in the same breath, the passing 
of railroad baiting less inspired by public good than by 
personal profits and political gain. It has been a great 
stunt to hammer the railroads. 
—Senator-elect Warren G. Harding, of Ohio. 














“ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE” 
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The New Year: 1 SAY, POP, AREN’T YOU TAKING ME TO THE WRONG PLACE? 








THE WART-HOG 


Said a wart-hog, “ Turn not, I beseech yer, 
From my seeming: uncouthness of feature— 
For ideals, don’t you know, 
Change wherever you go— 
Now, at home I’m a beautiful creature.” 








A Doubtful Expedient 


. If true beauty is to take the place of tinsel, 
feathers, frills, ruffles, poudre de riz; if middle-class 
women are to cease to live in bitterness because they 
cannot keep up with the rich; if the daughters of the 
poor are no longer to be stimulated and corrupted by 
example into poverty and prostitution, it will be neces- 
sary for the few who lead the many to realize that 
simplicity, modesty, moderation and grace are the only 
things which will enable women to gain for themselves 
and for men peace and satisfaction out of a civiliza- 
tion every day more hectic. 

S. L. George, in the Atlantic Monthly, 


ET, consider what might happen to us if the few 

influential women should start out on a crusade with 

the slogan, “ Uniforms for Women”, as Mr. George sug- 

gests? We should then, let us assume, establish a standard 

of simplicity, modesty, moderation and grace. We might 
also all be living within our incomes. 

But is this wise? Uniform rates, for example, have 
been forced upon our railroads, with the result that from 
their former condition of subsidizing legislatives, pyramid- 
ing bond issues and mulcting the public generally, they are 
reduced to a condition of enforced virtue with fringes on 
the bottom of their trousers and patches elsewhere. 

Suppose the same thing should happen to our fashions. 
Imagine a virtuous and honest fashion! Being a commer- 
cial people, has Mr. George a moral right, at this late 
day, to make us or our women anything else? If we 
curtail our silly and degenerate fashions and become grace- 
ful and sensible, how many industries may suffer? 















Youthful Unselfishness ’ 


He was a good iittle boy, and very 





thoughtful. It was during a long spell s 

ox dry weather, and he had heard of the i 

great scarcity of water throughout the r 

: country. He came to his mother, and 1 

Strictly Neutral slipped his hand into hers. 
Cyctist: Many recruits gone from “Mamma,” he said, “is it true that : 







in some places the little boys and girls 
have not enough water to drink?” 


this village? 
SHOPKEEPER: No, sir. 


Cyciist: Oh, why’s that? % That is what the papers say, my 
SHOPKEEPER: Well, sir, after going oo o.- |\WHAny oe = ooh tl id. “I'd ‘ 
amma, e presently said, 


carefully into the matter, we in this 
neighborhood decided to remain abso- 
lutely neutral.—Punch, 


like to give something for those poor 
little boys and girls.” 
“Yes, dear. What would you like to 


h 




















| We?” ; 
: give? t 
& > “Mamma,” he said, in an earnest 

A New York salesman tells of a stay Z ey : way, “as long as the water is so very, : 
made by him in a Western hotel where iW) very scarce, I think I ought to give up : 
he observed an _ old-fashioned roller- bein’ washed.’”—Youth’s Companion. 1 
towel. “Say,” asked the Gothamite of : 
a man in the washroom, “don’t the ’ 
owner of this hotel know that it’s against ConGRESSMAN: Want a job, eh? What ‘ 
the law of the State of Illinois to can you do? t 
use roller-towels now?” CoNnSTITUENT: Nothing. t 
“ He knows it all right enough,” CoNGRESSMAN: Sorry, but those high- { 
said the man addressed, “ but that salaried jobs are all taken long ago. ’ 
law wasn’t passed when this towel You must wait for a vacancy. ’ 
was put up.”—-Argonaut. THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST —Washington Post. 1 
: : La) on aw: - . pie 1 
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A New Year's Spiritual Invoice 


y= the advent of the new year 
it is eminently proper that you 
should take a personal invoice. This 





wan cae 
Ue oes 










& 
in addition to counting up your dollars. | ss + - 
After you have got all through meas- MN NY 
uring and tabulating your material yan é 
accumulations, do the same with re- ~e A 
spect to your mental and spiritual ey 
accumulations. Take yourself apart 4 
and have a look at the workings. +} ; 
$Y, 


or not at all. 

Go at the job in a determined and 
systematic manner. Take nothing 
whatsoever for granted. Pull out all 
the drawers of your mind and see 
what rubbish they contain. Take each 
and every one of your fondest beliefs, 
not only those you learned in the 
school of experience, but also those 
which were imposed upon you by par- 
ents and teachers and preachers, lead 
them out into the light and scrutinize 
them carefully for traces of supersti- 
tion. Decide whether they are still 
worth the room they occupy or 
whether they should go to the junk 
heap. Make a careful estimate of your 
temperament to see whether it is just 
exactly what you need in your home 
and office life and why not. With 
respect to your temperainent, for in- 
stance, stop and consider whether you 
always get angry at the right time, 
the right people and the right things. 
If you are going to be an efficient 
chauffeur of your own destiny, it is 
extremely important to know just 
when to throw in the anger clutch. 

Look at the fly leaves of all your 
opinions and see to whom they belong. 
If yours, dust them off and put them 
back in a more crderly arrangement 
than they were before. If not yours, 
return them to those from whom you 
borrowed or stole them. 

Overlook nothing, in short. Peer and 
pry into every nook and cranny of 
your mental and spiritual make-up— 
every crack and corner, every shelf 
and shaft, every bin and box, every 
closet and cubbyhole, every catch-all 
and what-not. After you are all 
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Do it with the utmost care, however, | 
| 
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“FEDERAL HAULAGE 






Make Your Haulage a “Credit” 


EDERALIZED Transportation is showing on the “credit” 
side of the ledger with many of the largest concerns 
in business today. 


In every instance, Federals have reduced haulage costs, saved 
time and increased the transportation facilities. 


Federalized Transportation is more than just buying Federal 
Trucks—it means the intelligent application of Federal deliv- 
ery, with all its advantages, to your own haulage problem by 
experts. This work is done by the Federal Transportation 
Engineering Department; a careful study is made of your 
own particular case and the most efficient and economical 
plan of handling your goods is put into effect. 


This is in turn backed by the Federal Service in your own 
town, which insures you a use-service that is unequalled. 


The fact that so many well known houses in your own business 
have found Federalized Transportation the most efficient means 
of haulage is all the more reason for you to investigate it. 





WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET—‘‘HENRY FORD AND THE FEDERAL’’ 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


142-150 LEAVITT STREET 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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serted.—New York Sun. DEAR HEART! 
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a ° 
ran anit through, and it should consume fully 
y | a week, you can then forget about the 


LIQVOR whole matter at once and continue 
a MADE IN PARIS along your old ways, secure in the 
—e knowledge that nothing could possibly 
Purity certified swerve you from your evil course. 
Ellis O. Jones. 
to by the French ie 
G t A Pirate’s Brutal Remark 
overnmen Captain Kidd buried his treasure. 


“Tf I were Mrs. Kidd I would hide 
it in the top bureau drawer,” he as- 





WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 
U.S. Agents, | 158 Broadway, NewYork 
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Authontatively Informed 
“So you come from New York,” said 
an English lady to a traveling American. 
‘I supposed, of course, you came from 
Boston.” 
“Why did you think that?” inquired 
the New York lady. 
“TI supposed all cultivated, intelligent 
Americans came from Boston.” 
“But what in the world made you 
think that?” was the natural question. 
“Oh, I don’t know, exactly. I think 
it was a Boston lady who told me.” 
—Christian Register (Boston). 

















A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using Abbott’s 
Bitters. Sample of bitters by_ mail, cts. in stamps. 
. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


For the benefit of English, French and 





German passengers who travel between 
the coast and London on the South- 
Eastern Railway the following notice is 
prominently displayed in the carriages: 
“Do Not Lean Out of the Window. 
Ne Pas se Pencher au Dehors. 
Nicht Hinauslehnen.” 


At New Cross station, where two boys 
got into a compartment, one of them 
produced a strip of stamp paper and 
stuck it over the “ Nicht Hinauslehnen ”. 

“Why have you done that?” asked 
an elderly passenger. 

“ Because,” said the boy, “if any Ger- 
man wants to lean out of the window 
and get his ‘napper’ knocked off—why, 
let him! ’—Tit-Bits. 
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January 22,1820 
A cold day, and blustery, coming 
from town. I was mighty glad to 
see the lights of the Inn, where I was 
soon made comfortable at the fire 
with my favorite 


OLD OVERHOLT ave 
“Same for 100 years” 


For over a century this de- 
lightful pure Pennsylvania Rye 
has cheered men’s hearts. 
What more strengthening than 
good Old Overholt? Aged in 
the wood, bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co, tarrenae Pa, 














EGYPTIAN 
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Plain Find or Cork Tip 





Where Do You Belong ? 


The term “ highbrow ” and “ lowbrow ” 
are often heard, but their meaning has 
been somewhat obscured. A Chicago 
paper has come to describe the classes 
to which the terms are applicable. It 
has added high-low and low-high to the 
classification as follows: 

Highbrow: Browning, anthropology, 
economics, Bacon, the uplift, Gibson, 
Euripides, “ eyether”, paté de foie gras. 

Low-highbrow : Municipal govern- 
ment, Kipling, Socialism, Shakespeare, 
politics, Thackeray, taxation, golf, grand 
opera, “ eether’’, stocks and bonds, gin 
rickey. 

High-lowbrow: Musical comedy, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, euchre, baseball, 
Anthony Hope, moving pictures, whiskey, 
Robert W. Chambers, purple socks. 

Lowbrow: Ham sandwich, haven't 
came, pitch, melodrama, hair oil, the 
Duchess, beer, George M. Cohan, chew- 
ing gum in public.—Ohio State Journal. 





Tue horse had run away, and was 
tangled up in the wire fence at the side 
of the muddy road. Its _ half-witted 
owner had kicked and sworn and tried 
to lift the animal till he was out of 
sorts and covered with mud. 

A well-groomed man came along, took 
in the situation, and suggested: “ Spring 
the fence back, then he can get his feet 
free.” 

The owner of the horse did as he was 
told. “Now give him a cut with the 
whip and he'll get up himself.” 

This the owner also did. Then he 
looked at the horse, up and ready for 
travel, looked at himself covered with 
mud, and looked at the immaculate gen- 
tleman in the road. Wrath filled his soul. 

“ Well,” he grumbled, “ thank you just 
as much as if you'd helped me. 

—Everybedy’s. 
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The Utmost 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS 





SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 


= Knowledge a Young Wife a _— 
All . one ~ a —> a — Should Ha 
llustrat ledge a ther Stenld Inert to Her Da 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. —_ 
Write for ‘Other People s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


_ PURITAN PUB. CO., 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., 


ARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS PUR- 
CHASED for people who are too busy to 
form libraries. Address Dept. 3, E. V.. BOSTON 








| TRANSCRIPT, Boston, Mass. 
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De Morgan 


“T’D like De Morgan’s latest work,” 
I told the pretty fiction clerk, 

And took the book. A cent a day 

Is all that I was asked to pay. 


The snows have gone, the spring has 
fled, 

For months and months I’ve read and 
read. 

I now am deep in hopeless debt 

And I have hardly started yet. 


To read his “Once upon a time 
There lived a lad”, required a dime. 
His side remarks about a fence 

In Kensal Green cost fifteen cents. 


His brief description of a collar, 
It set me back at least a dollar. 
He took a notion to explain— 
I had to pawn my watch and chain. 


I give a week to read his “ gassing” 
(How rich it is!) on wagons passing, 
And while I skim his drollery 

On tea and toast, a month goes by. 


A bankrupt I shall soon become 

From trailing him through Christen- 
dom ; : 

But that’s of no concern, indeed, 

For then I’ll have more time to read. 

« L. H. Robbins. 


A “War Prayer” by Twain 


UNPUBLISHED ARTICLE By AUTHOR READ 
in St. Lovuts. 

St. Louis, Dec. 6—An unpublished 
article by Mark Twain, called “ The 
War Prayer ’’, was recalled by Dr. Henry 
Neuman, leader of the Ethical Culture 
Society in Brooklyn, this morning in his 
address on “ Mark Twain” before the 
Ethical Society of St. Louis. 

The story tells how a regiment on its 
way to the front assembles at a church 
and prays for victory. When the prayer 
is concluded a white-robed stranger en- 
ters to say he has been sent from “On 
high” with a message that the petition 
will be answered if the men care to re- 
peat it after understanding its full im- 
port. Their prayer, he tells them, asks 
for more than they seem to realize. 
Hence he bids them listen while he re- 
peats aloud these unspoken implications 
of their desire: 

“O Lord, we go forth to smite the 
foe. Help us to tear their soldiers 
to bloody shreds with our shells; 
help us to cover their smiling fields 
with the pale forms of their patriot 
dead; help us to lay waste their 
humble homes with a hurricane of 
fire; help us to wring the hearts of 
their unoffending widows with un- 
availing grief. For our sakes, who 
adore thee, Lord, blast their steps, 
water their way with their tears.” 
Because he was told that this article 

would be regarded as sacrilegious, Mark 
Twain, who, according to Dr. Neuman, 
was a free thinker, did not print it. 

—-From the New York Times. 
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AMERICA— 
ON GUARD! 


HIS is something every American should look squarely 

in the face. In just what condition are our defenses? 

Do you know? Does any one know? Yes, General 

Wotherspoon knows. When retiring as Chief of Staff the 

other day he said: ‘‘There are only 45,968 soldiers 

available for the mobile army within the United States; 

the coast artillery is short 13,018 men; the regular army 
is lacking in field Suns and ammunition.”’ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


in a splendidly practical, powerful and suggestive article 
on this very subject points out precisely what we really 
need to do right now. Every American owes it to himself 
to read this article in 


vEerybodys CPPCAGAZIDE 


for 


JANUARY 




















MELLOW as 
MOONLIGHT 


WHISKY 


We do not claim to be exclusive in our 
desire to produce extraordinary whisky 
—but somehow results seem to have 
credited us with that exclusiveness. 


Original Bottling Has Old Gold Label 


GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 


NASHVILLE, TENN 
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WHERE LOVE IS 
(By Angus MacDonall) 


A reproduction of this picture in full color, show- 
ing the vivid golden light effect of the desert, and 
measuring 15 by 10 inches on paper 21 by 16 inches 
in size, will be sent on each yearly subscription en- 
tered before April 1, 1915. 

A subscription to Lire is the best possible gift, 
whether to yourself or some one else—a copy of 
LIFE every week, fifty-two copies a year, and this 
picture, all for the regular subscription price.* 


*Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 3st Street, New York 
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Thoughts on Politics 
(Continued from page 1210.) 


Not that all men have an extreme rigidity of impression, 
but that men of character and force usually come to have 
one point of view apiece, acquired and developed out of their 
early bent, modified by experience, and-held with minor 
adaptation to the end. In this country when a man turns up 
whose point of view seems timely, and advertises it with 
due energy, he is quite apt to be a candidate for President. 
if he is elected and turns out well, and his point of view 
keeps up with the date, he gets another four-year term. 
Otherwise we dump him gently out and replace him with 
some other patriot whose errors have seemed to the voters 
to be safer and more attractive. 


N autocracy like Germany has not this great safe- 
guard. Its Kaiser has a life job, and if he under- 
takes to be leader and is a man of character and energy, 
there is no escape from the control of his ideas and his 
point of view unless his motor-car runs into a tree or 
something brings on a revolution. But if the leader is a 
selected official, appointed because he has demonstrated 
his capacity for leadership, he can be discharged when 
he begins to get out of date and replaced by somebody 
whose views seem more timely. 

No doubt it was the German consciousness that no 
merely human leader is able to be right long at a time 
that has made the Germans so hospitable to the theory 
that in their business of government the Hohenzollern 
family are under the special direction of the Almighty. 
They have felt that their Kaiser, as their Kaiser, had an 
appreciable allowance of inspiration, and that “Gott ” be- 
ing with him, and with the Germans in general, would 
see to it that the Kaiser got a good steer and did not get 
the faithful German people in wrong. This belief has 
been accepted both by the Kaiser and his people with an 
affecting sincerity. It is part of their religion, and in it 
rests much of their strength. If they had had a bad Kaiser 
it might have gone by the board years ago—though it sur- 
vived some very depressing Prussian kings. But as it is, 
it has lasted finely with William up to now. If the under- 
pinning is now to be knocked out of it, it will jar the 
Germans extremely. 


ND that seems to be what is going to happen. We 

republicans believe that the German idea is hope- 
lessly out of date, and that the Almighty no longer pur- 
poses to govern the world through ruling families like the 
Stuarts, the Bourbons, the Hapsburgs, the Romanoffs and 
the Hohenzollerns. We believe considerably in good goy- 
ernment by’ leaders—which, indeed, are indispensable—but 
we no more believe in permanent leaders than in perma- 
‘nent rubber tires. When our leader gets a puncture or 
seems to be wearing thin, we get out a new one. Re- 
sponsibility for what happens to us we take, upon ourselves, 
not that we are unduly confident of escaping calamities, 
but because when calamities come we have to bear them 
anyhow, and no intervening responsibility is going to make 
them any lighter. E. S. Martin. 
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* : John Ames Mitchell, the Editor of “Life,’’ wrote a 
<i novel, calling it ““Pandora’s Box.’’ He tells us that 
my | **Pandora’s Box’’ was written ““for the pleasure of writ- 
i" | ingit. . . . . To tell the story of two honest 
as z lovers was a perpetual delight.’’ An intimate ac- 
it | quaintance with the two lovers in question convinces 
r us that the reading of “‘Pandora’s Box’’ will be as 
r pleasure-giving as its writing. The book is fifty cents 
a copy, and may be obtained wherever books are 

Je sold. Where no dealer is available the publishers 
r- will supply it direct if parcel post charges are re- 
‘ : | mitted with order. Mailing weight 1% pounds. 
ri : 

’ GROSSET & DUNLAP 
A z 526 West 26th Street 

3 NEW YORK CITY 






PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 
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